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CHURCH EMBROIDERY, 




fURING the Middle Ages, 
while monks were enriching 
missals, nuns were painting 
with needles and silks, and 
mediaeval embroideries are 
now among the treasures of 
museums and the prizes of 
collectors. The rules for 
church needlework in those 
days comprehended not only 
the technical employment of 
the various stitches, the 
symbolism of ornament and 
the use of color, but also 
what might be called the 
moral quality of embroidery. Much of this latter 
element can be traced back to the early Jewish prac- 
tices enjoined in the Old Testament, the reasons for 
which lay in the necessity of purity and perfection in 
everything offered to the Lord or devoted to his wor- 
ship. It was not permitted, for instance, to mix silk 
and wool, wool and cotton, or to mingle paint with 
embroidery, while the gold must be pure gold and the 
gems real. Applique, in our modern sense of the 
term, was forbidden, as it violated this moral obligation 
of perfection. A natural result of this 
sincerity is seen in the artistic character 
of all mediaeval work, which , notwith- 
standing the bad figure drawing, still 
furnishes models of excellence for a great 
deal of modern work. 

Until within a few years church em- 
broidery suffered the same decline that 
so long oppressed other branches of dec- 
orative art. The convents preserved 
the technical skill of the embroiderer, but 
its expression was cummonplace and 
even theatrical. The old canons had 
been abandoned. The greatest latitude' 
was allowed in securing striking effects, 
while the symbolism which gave poetical 
as well as religious significance to ecclesi- 
astical vestments, was largely neglected. 
Beyond the requirements of the church 
in respect to color, individual feeling had 
its way, and was naturally influenced by 
incorrect views with regard to art and 
not elevated by the religious sentiment 
which penetrated mediaeval work. The 
making of church vestments became a 
matter of commerce and fell to workers 
whose skill of hand was the highest 
quality demanded of them. For many 
years Lyons has been the great centre of 
gold embroider}', and in Belgium to-day 
are some of the largest fabriques which supply the 
ecclesiastical world. A specimen of Belgian work was 
exhibited last spring by Miss Faitoute of this city, in 
the Loan Exhibition of the New York Society of Dec- 
orative Art. This was a figure for a banner, painted, 
and with the shadows and lights strengthened by em- 
broidery. A great part of this Belgian work is done in 
brocade, touched up with embroidery, and much of it 
is very effective. Father Ducey, of St. Leo's Church 
in this city, has a benediction cope of gold-colored 
brocade, in which the figures of Jesus and Mary sur- 
rounded by angels, and of the angels on the front, are 
of woven silk, giving the modelling of the faces and 
the richness of form and color in the draperies. The 
effect from a distance is very fine, but it strikingly 
illustrates the wide difference between the methods of 
commerce and the painstaking service of the needle. 

England produced at one period some of the most 
celebrated embroideries, and the opus Anglicanum was 
introduced into the most famous needlework of the con- 
tinent ; nevertheless, church embroidery in that coun- 
try in modern times fell into the greatest neglect. Of 



late years, however, the growth of ritualism and the 
renewed vigor of the Roman Catholic Church have 
given a wonderful impetus in England to embroidery 
as an art. The two most famous schools of church em- 
broidery are now in that country, and both of these 
are based on a return to mediaeval embroideries, for 
their motives, modified by modern color schemes. A 
magnificent example of the work of one of these 
schools is seen in the chasuble of the Rev. Thos. 
McK. Brown of the church of St. Mary the Virgin in 
this city, worked by the Sisters of St. Margaret, "Lon- 
don, at what is known as the East Grinstead School. 
This vestment is of white brocaded silk, with a cross 
on the back whose central ornament is the Virgin and 
Child, copied from the " Sistine Madonna." The 
figures are executed with great softness. of outline and 
delicacy of coloring, reproducing excellently the effects 
of the brush. The arms and body of the cross as well 
as the front of the chasuble, are enriched with copies 
of Fra Angelico's angels in embroidery, separated 
by the Gothic rose in blues and olives. These are on 
gold cloth, and this mass of gold and color is applied 
on the silk with a couching, of blue, which frames the 
cross upon the white vestment and completes one of 
the finest specimens of embroidery in this country. 
The second school is that of the Sisters of St. John 
Baptist of Clewers, and both of them . are represented 




DESIGN FROM AN ALTAR FRONT. 

by branch houses in this country ; .that of East Grin- 
stead being in Boston, and that of Clewers in East 
Seventeenth Street, New York. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery in this country has, until 
recently, rarely taken a more- lofty flight than present- 
ing young clergymen with slippers. But the impetus 
received from England has, within the past few years, 
produced very noteworthy results. As in England, this 
interest in church embroidery is' as much! the result of 
increased feeling in regard to the prosperity of the 
church in one form or another, as of interest in deco- 
rative art. In distinct circles there is much of the 
same feeling which inspired a great deal of mediaeval 
art. Connected with the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
near this city is the Order of the Children of Mary, an 
association of wealthy ladies who meet once a week 
for the purpose of making vestments for poor churches. 
Many of these ladies have studied embroidery in the 
convents and individually have accomplished much 
beautiful work. Classes are also now organized at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart and elsewhere, for teach- 
ing ecclesiastical embroidery. The Visitation nuns in 



Europe are among the chief producers of church em- 
broideries, and they have a branch house in the District 
of Columbia which is now doing much artistic work. 

The spirit of devotion to special churches has been 
the means of producing here, or causing to be brought 
here, some superb examples of embroidery ; and such 
examples have again been an education in other direc- 
tions and caused more chaste and artistic embroideries 
to take the place of the showier and more common- 
place vestments which had before been perfectly satis- 
factory. Probably the finest example of gold em- 
broidery in New York, is the Whitsuntide cope of 
Father Ducey, whose benediction cope is mentioned 
above. This is of crimson satin with a cape and bor- 
dered front of gold brocade. On the cape is embroid- 
ered the white pelican in her nest, the emblem of re- 
demption. This is surrounded with long gold rays, 
and on the outer edge is a vine with roses in heavy 
raised gold embroidery. Down the front this vine 
takes the form of floriated scrolls, designed with much 
elegance and exquisitely wrought. The petals of the 
roses lie fold on fold, with hearts of gold spangles 
making ajnost effective relief for the duller hues of the 
gold thread. This w T ork came from abroad. 

The embroidery produced by the American branches 
of the English schools is quite equal to that which 
comes from England, and there is more freedom in its 
methods. In their devotion to the me- 
diaeval the English schools reproduce 
even the bad drawing of any bit which 
serves as a model. In America the draw- 
ing is corrected while preserving the 
spirit. This statement refers specially to 
the miniatures which only the English 
schools abroad and the branches here in 
America now attempt to reproduce. 
The American Sisters of St, John Baptist 
assist largely in the support of their 
house by the execution of orders fur 
church embroidery. As much of this is 
for churches that must keep within cer- 
tain limits of expense, the character of 
their work is necessarily restricted. For 
this reason they are obliged to make use 
of applique", with which, however, they 
produce some very effective results. A 
piece which they are now at work on has 
the figure of Christ, painted on silk and 
in parts ingeniously treated with em- 
broidery, which is to be applied for an 
altar frontal. In one sense nearly all 
ecclesiastical embroidery is applied. The 
finest work is done in frames on linen 
and afterward mounted on silk. This is 
really a necessity, as the silk would 
scarcely bear the stitches. Among the 
pieces of the Sisters of St. John Baptist 
are a set of emblems superbly done and ready to be 
mounted. Two of these are the lamb bearing a ban- 
ner, and the pelican with its young, done in French 
knot stitch. The four gospels are represented partly 
in silk applique' and partly in embroidery. The altar 
cloths of the St. John Baptist chapel, executed by the 
London sisterhood, were among the handsome pieces 
exhibited at the Loan Exhibition last spring. 

Probably the most artistic work done to any extent 
in this country is by the Sisters of St. Mary in this 
city. The work itself consists only in the fitting up of 
their chapel, and with them they have associated a 
class of ladies of leisure to whom they have taught the 
art. With no pressing necessity, the result of com- 
missions to fill, or financial burdens, they are able to 
take time for the production of the best class of work. 
In this they have been greatly aided by the Rev. Henry 
Derby, who is not only a student of the literature of 
sacred art but is an accomplished artist himself. That 
which distinguishes this work is not more its perfect 
execution than the beauty and delicacy of its coloring. 
There is, for example, a stole of red brocade, orna- 
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mented with pomegranates arid golden bells. The de- 
sign is exceedingly good. The pomegranates form a 
crown-like design on top, while below the foliage min- 
gles into an ornament with the bell forms. In the fruit 
the deepest tones are found iii an orange-red, but this 
loses its undue strength in pale, creamy pinks, as subtly 
blended as if with a brush, and the color becomes more 
delicate in the faint pinks and greens of the foliage, with 
here and there slender lines of gold, until it can only be 
compared with the inner tinting of a shell in its chang- 
ing beauty. Such work is made from color studies and 
is thoroughly in harmony with modern ideas of color. 
With the same piece are a burse and a chalice veil. On 
the burse is a large pomegranate in raised work, repeat- 
ing the coloring on the stole with greater strength. 
The veil has in the middle a conventional flower with a 
centre of sun-rays surrounding pearls, while here and 
there are crowns and palms strewing the veil, and 
flame-like decorations making the border. Another 
beautiful piece of color is a cross made of lilies in pale 
blues, through which passes a faint pink blush. 

Among work of even more importance undertaken 
by the class, is an altar cloth fiye feet long, designed by 
the Rev. Henry Derby. This is divided into arched 
panels. Adam and Eve, with Uriel, Gabriel and the 
Virgin, are the figures represented. The panels are 
separated by a lily-tree, the flowers filling the orna- 
mental arch of the top. The ornaments of the central 
arch are roses, marigolds and other flowers conven- 
tionalized, and the decoration of one column is fern 
leaves making a sort of spiral. Above is a procession 
of angels, two and two, and below is a series of slips 
in blocks, each to be embroidered in shell-like tints 
and outlined in gold. The entire cloth is to be of em- 
broidery ; the figures, the architecture, and the land- 
scape seen through the arches, will be executed on 
linen and afterward transferred. When finished it will 
be probably unequalled by anything of the kind in this 
country. A set of hangings, also under way, is less 
elaborate but will be a very striking work. These are 
to illustrate the different orders of angels and are em- 
broidered in darned work on linen damask, which is to 
be treated with gold thread. The hangings each con- 
sist of three of these cartoons, separated by bands 
rich with color, and, framing the altar on each side, 
are orphreys on crimson silk bordered with roses and 
lilies. It can be easily seen that such work involves, 
aside from the execution, an immense amount of labor 
and study both in form and color. 

There is also some important church work done here 
by individuals. The Rev. ThosI McK. 
Brown has a chasuble of which the 
cross, the work of an elderly lady, is 
blue satin embroidered with wild roses 
with their foliage. It shows great 
skill in color and is beautifully execut- 
ed. The work of Miss Faitoute is . 
well known. The violet stole done by 
her, belonging to the Church of the 
Advent, Boston, has in color the 
merit of a painting, and in execution 
it equals anything which has yet been 
attempted in embroidery in this coun- 
try. While Miss Faitoute's work is 
of the same order as that of the East 
Grinstead School it is done with much 
more freedom. She uses the short 
and long stitch, which seems to be the 
primitive stitch, as it appears in em- 
broidery no matter of what age, or 
from what part of the world it comes, 
but she uses it as she would a brush. 
The modelling of the nude figure in 
the " Good Samaritan,' ' which is one 
of the subjects of the stole mentioned, 
shows the curves of the stitches as it 
might have done brush marks, and 
although the figure is small, its execu- 
tion has that breadth which it is diffi- 
cult to associate with the needle, . 
whose use is necessarily labored and 
mosaic-like in character. But, work- 
ing simply from an engraving set up 
before her, Miss Faitoute follows more naturally the 
methods of a painter, in which her artistic feeling 
safely guides her. 

A noticeable feature of Miss Faitoute's work is her 
use of symbolism, the principles of which underlie all 
her embroidery. In this same piece, the "Good 



Samaritan," every form and every color enforces the 
moraL In the distance is Jerusalem, the city of peace. 
The steps leading downward are toward Jericho, the 
city of sin. The wall is broken down and the weeds 
creep through to show that the man sinned after bap- 




The illustrations of church embroidery given here- 
with will be fcund of especial interest. The altar-front 
design is taken from a wonderfully elaborate and highly 
finished picture, attributed to Van Eyk, but more 
probably the work of his pupil, Hugues Vander Goes. 
The painting represents the elevation of the host, and 
the pattern here given is diapered in gold on a crimson 
ground. The. sixteenth century chasuble shows an he- 
raldic design, and is covered with arabesques in bright 
colors on a ground of white velvet. The deacon's dal- 
matic has a double band, embroidered in silk and gold, 
and applied upon one of those rich rough cloths of gold 
made at Florence in the fifteenth century. 

The three designs, side by side on page 120, represent 
the ends of a stole and two maniples, taken from sculp- 
tured figures under the south porch of the cathedral at 
Chartres. The stole in ancient times was made of 
sufficient length to reach almost to the feet, and to show 
both its ends below the chasuble of the priest, and the 
still lower dalmatic of the bishop. It might often be 
said to be of pure gold ; for that precious metal, in- 
stead of being wrought into what is now called gold 
thread, was drawn out into very thin wire, and in this 
light but solid form was woven, with the help of a 
very little silk, into a kind of metallic web, having at 
proper intervals bare spaces for the working of the 
figures of saints by the needle, or the fastening on of 
the jewels with which it was sometimes studded. The 
remaining illustration represents the embroidery round 
the lower part of an alb on the effigy of a priest, under 
the south porch of the cathedral at Chartres. An alb 
is a vestment worn by the priest at the eucharistic sac- 
rifice, and from the earliest times it had nearly the same 
form as those in use at present. It was generally of 
fine white linen, though sometimes of rich silk, and 
ornamented with a peculiar round decoration of gold, 
which has long ceased to be used in any country ; but, 
whether of one or other of these stuffs, it was almost 
always hemmed at the bottom with a brightly tinted 
silken, or golden border. Among the several regal 
gifts made to St. Peter's by the Anglo-Saxon King 
Ethel wolf when he took his son Alfred to Rome A.D. 
855, were silken albs richly ornamented with gold. 



SIXTEENTH CENTURY CHASUBLE. 

tism. Where the fallen man lies the foliage is brown 
and the thorns have sprung up. But the olive tree is 
over him to denote that he is still under God's love, 
although its luxuriance is toward Jerusalem. The man 
is naked because he has no merit in himself. The 



MACHINE VERSUS HAND-MADE LACE. 




FIFTEENTH CENTURY DALMATIC. 

Samaritan's mantle is red, as a symbol of Christ's love, 
while the robe is blue to denote that heaven is not yet 
lost. In this way Miss Faitoute weaves into all her 
work a religious significance, and illustrates in its high- 
est sense the value and possibilities of church embroid- 
ery. Mary Gay Humphreys. 



Mr. Alan Cole, in a recent lecture on lace before 
the Society of Arts, in London, had the courage to op- 
pose the prevalent sentiment in artistic circles in Eng- 
land against machine-made fabrics. 
He* remarked, however, "as a rule 
the difference between machine and 
hand-made lace is not detected by the 
many ; if there is a difference to some, 
it is that machine-made lace, from 
some points of view, is the more 
wonderful and more to be prized." 
Our contemporary, The Artist, which 
boldly takes issue with those who cry 
out against machine-made needle- 
work, does not think that Mr. Cole 
goes far enough. The editor remarks: 
Without saying that these persons 
are mistaken, Mr. Cole asks, in the 
usual strain of false aestheticism, * Is 
it vain to hope for a revival of hand- 
made work?' We should say it is. 
While persons of sentiment are sigh- 
ing for the hand-made of the past, 
Nottingham is perfecting the machine- 
made work, and South Kensington 
doing not a little to help it, as Mr. 
Alan Cole must know. And South 
Kensington and Nottingham are right. 
The return of the days when English 
peasant women sat all day making 
lace in damp and dark cellars, so that 
the light should not spoil the elasticity 
of the thread, and by so doing lost 
their eyesight and acquired rheuma- 
tism, is not to be desired, any more 
than it is to be desired that St. Mark's 
should be kept in a state of dilapidation for us to sigh 
over and sketch. The true art spirit accepts the con- 
ditions of contemporary life, and works out of them 
something beautiful. The making of lace by machin- 
ery being now an irreversible step, lecturers and lovers 
of art should rather encourage the development of de- 
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signing for the lace machine than echo effeminate 
regrets at the supersession of the lace-pillow. At 
the same time, making lace by hand may very prop- 
erly continue, as an amusement for ladies, and it 
might not be amiss if they were to take up the old- 
fashioned pillow and bobbins. As a work for gaining 
a living, sitting at the lace pillow is a slavery which it 
is pleasant to know is nearly extinct ; but treated as a 
recreation it would be a pretty employment for fair 
fingers." 



ture than the gilded rattan chairs with seats and backs 
of plush. One of these lately exhibited was made up 
with dark green plush and decorations of autumn leaves 
embroidered in silks. These accurately represented 
the brilliancy of the autumn tints and the delicacy of 
the shading, having been evidently studied from nature. 
The embroidery was done in satin stitch, which this 
season seems to rival the South Kensington methods. 
Another chair, in a vivid red plush, wasxembroidered 
with the ever-popular clematis in gold and silver beads. 



NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 



The new designs for scarf table-covers 
are novel and pretty. The material most 
in use is plush, with ends of a different 
color attached in odd fashions. For ex- 
ample, a scarf of crimson plush has ends 
of olive plush. This is cut in oblong 
steps down toward the middle of the 
scarf, rising on the opposite side. Each 
step is divided in halves by squares in- 
tersected with small diamonds made of 
silver and gold beads, one square being 
on the crimson, the other on the olive. 
At the middle and lowest point begins 
the decoration on the crimson, which is 
a spray of clematis done in beads, the 
foliage in silver, the flowers in gold. 

A second scarf table-cloth in crimson 
and old gold plush, united in the same 
manner, has a decoration of mulberries 
with a few leaves on the old gold hanging 
from each step. This is done in beads. 
The long berries are simulated in red 
beads, and are slightly raised, and are giv- 
en beards in old gold silk, which greatly 
adds to their resemblance to the fruit. 

Another suggested scarf table-cover is of fawn- 
colored stamped plush, which is intersected by narrow 
bars of maroon stamped plush defining the border, and 
caught down on each side by small maroon cords. 
In the corners are set squares of creamy white satin 
embroidered with pansies. 

Beads are used largely in embroidery. . Gold and 
silver beads prevail, but all colors are in use, and espe- 
cially amber and crimson. One of the novelties of the 
season are plush bags. These are made like school 
satchels, with plush handles and lined throughout with 
silk. Such a bag is beautifully ornamented with a cle- 
matis spray in gold and silver beads. 
Another plush bag is embroidered in 
arrasene with sprays of golden rod. The 
peculiar nature of the material admira- 
bly represents the fuzziness of the golden 
rod, and it has a charming depth of color. 
A happy example of its use is also seen 
in a scarf table-cloth decorated with 
sumach and golden-rod, which stand out 
almost in relief. 

Decoration takes a new form in the 
plush boxes which will be among the 
handsomest of the gifts which are. in 
preparation for the coming Christmas. 
These boxes are square, mounted in 
plush and satin, and are luxuriously lined. 
The covers receive the decoration, which 
is chiefly embroidery. A dark red-brown 
plush box, for example, has a cover of 
light olive plush set like a Maltese cross 
between corners of darker olive brown, 
the lines being covered with couchings 
of old gold filoselle. The embroidery is 
a design of daffodils and corn-flowers, 
with the long leaves straying over on to 
the darker plush. Another box has a 
square of blue satin with corners of olive 
plush, and is embroidered with calceola- 
rias in shades of cream brown, and as accurately ren- 
dered as if done with the brush. 

A beautiful sofa pillow recently seen was of dark 
blue plush, with a heavy spray of leaves embroidered in 
shaded gray silks. The pillow was made up without 
other ornament than a cord and heavy silk pompons at 
the corners. Another pillow was of a warm light gray 
plush, embroidered with a large spray of fine pink flow- 
ers and equally fine foliage. 

There are no prettier pieces of drawing-room furni- 




LOWER ENDS OF A STOLE AND TWO MANIPLES. 

FROM SCULPTURED FIGURES IN THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES. 

The ordinary Shaker rocking chair of medium size, 
which has commended itself to everybody by its com- 
fort, is transformed this season by plush upholstery. 
The plush is put on smoothly and embroidered, or has 
an embroidered band cutting it diagonally. A beauti- 
ful chair of this description was covered with Damas- 
cene plush and cut by a stripe embroidered in antique 
colors, the design being conventionalized roses. An- 
other chair, covered with the same hued plush, was em- 
broidered with a conventionalized blue lily with deep 
long olive leaves. The flower was. made' with a large 
calyx, which was crossed with the tinsel thread which is 




LOWER PART OF AN ALB. 

FROM A SCULPTURED FIGURE IN THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES. 

so extensively used in embroidery this season and 
which produces some very good effects. 

A suggestion for a screen is a mustard yellow plush 
background, on which is embroidered a large design of 
the crimson prince's feather and foliage. The foliage is. 
handsomely done in crewels and the flower in filoselle 
worked over French knots, and then cut, which leaves 
the flower in fine relief. .. ,* 

A novelty in screens is a shape cut out following the 
lines of a turkey's outspread tail and covered with blue 



satin, gathered into knots. On this is fastened a stuffed 
pheasant or other ornamental bird, with his feet 
adorned with bows of blue satin ribbon. . 

A hanging wall pocket is covered with blue satin 
gathered in knots, with two outside pockets of .blue 
satin, whose ornaments are Cupids flying ,over a wide 
brook painted on cream white silk. 

A beautiful narrow table-cover of dark green plush 

was distinguished among a crowd of holiday gifts by a 

large water-lily, with foliage and lines indicating the 

water on each end, the lilies occupying 

alternate corners. 

A mantel lambrequin, soon to be put 
up in a Fifth Avenue house, and em- 
broidered by the lady of the house, is of 
crimson plush with a design of. clematis 
running the entire length in . graceful 
bends, and with occasionally a humming 
bird stooping toward: the flowers.. The 
lambrequin is very long and will be. hung 
curtain-wise on brass rods. There is no 
end to the beautiful lambrequins 1 now 
exposed, the results of the .embroiderers', 
summer work. . A magnificent, red plush 
lambrequin is embroidered with upspring- 
ing ferns and stalks of golden rod, the 
flowers being executed in filoselle used 
as before explained. A second lambre- 
quin, of rich olive plush, has a conven- 
tionalized band of flowers worked in an- 
tique tints of arrasene, each flower being 
outlined in tinsel. 

The materials for embroidery are richer 

this season than ever. Comparatively 

little felt is used. Plush is the prevailing 

material, and, failing that, fine satins. 

Much more work is done in arrasene, 

whose richness admirably accompanies 

the plush. For bolder work filoselle is 

used. In flowers this is worked over zephyr and then 

cut. The effect is to bring the flower into relief. In 

golden rod, which seems to be the flower of the season, 

the effect is very fine. Another feature of the season's 

work is the outlining of all the forms with tinsel thread, 

which comes for the purpose. 

A pretty rendering of golden rod was lately seen 
on a large square ruby velvet bag. The foliage was em- 
broidered in silk in Kensington stitch, and the flowers 
in yellow and amber beads shading down to deep yel- 
low brown. Another black satin bag, the same shape, 
was beautifully adorned with a spray of carnations, 
massed at one corner and extending 
gracefully , across the , bag. This was 
done altogether in silk. Both bags were 
finished with fringe. .. , '. 



The Morris goods, it is gratifying 

to note, are steadily making their* way into the 
houses of persons of taste in this country. Just 
about a year ago Messrs. Elliot & Goodwin 
opened the agency in New York, and "now they 
seem to be doing a flourishing business. The 
public have so long been accustomed to star- 
ing colors and loud patterns in carpets, wall- 
papers, and hangings, that it takes time to con- 
vince them that good color in a room is : not to 
be obtained by laying oh the primary colors in» 
crude masses; ; but they are learning the fact 
now, and can appreciate the delicate tones of 
such artistic goods as those charming draperies 
which Mr. Morris poetically calls "the silk 
flower-garden ." These have the soft blooming 
effect of flower-beds,, on which neutral ground 
any stronger colors for bands for portieres,' 
table-covers, and curtains may be put at will. 
One example of this, class of draperies we noticed 
was particularly beautiful, the flowing design in 
dead gold, copper, and steel-blue, on a dark' 
green , producing at night a remarkably effective: 
appearance. ' Of the same order of color and 
design, but in heavier material— ^especially suita- 
ble for portieres— is a species of goods with asilk 
and wool facing of copper red and green, in "dove and rose " 
patterns, and a dstrk "green stamped velvet back. Irt the same 
" dove and rose " patteni^which is an excellent example, by the 
way, of good conventionai-t^eafment of those objects for decora- 
tive purposes — are spmej tapestry goods in combined tones of 
green,.salmon, lavender-.bluei and, creamy yellow. The need of 
floor coverings to harmonize with the Morris style of coloring of 
walls and drapery has been supplied by the production in suit- 
able designs of Axminster carpets in rug shapes. Most of these 
are excellent in' tone. * Nothing indicates" more surely the prog- 
ress of good- taste' in home decoration , in this country than the 
improving market for this class of- goods. 



